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A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 


Is Guaranteed 


When You Purchase 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
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Twenty first Observance 
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VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased NOVEMBER 9-15, 1941 


school seating may be ‘‘old”’ if it does not incor- 
porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 














recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best invested if you buy 

. EDUCATION FOR A 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating . STRONG AMERICA 
, STRENGTHENING i ie 
program that will be modern years from maTiomal, MORALE 
now. Write us for complete information. 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis 
November 14, 15, 1941 


General Theme for the Convention—“America Keeps 
Faith with Democracy” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Friday, November 14, 1941—10:30 A.M. 
Presiding—W. G. McCiananan, President, Superintendent of 
Tipton County Schools 
Platform Guests—State Commissioner of Education, College 
Presidents, County and City Superintendents of Schools, 
Elementary School Supervisors, and Executive Secretary of 


. ELA, 
Music—Boys’ Glee Club, Fairview Junior High School, Memphis. 
Invocation—Dr. T. K. Young, Pastor, Idlewild Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis. 
Welcome Address—Hon. Walter Chandler, Mayor of Memphis. 
President’s Message—W. G. McClanahan, Covington. 
Address—The Teacher and the Crisis. Dr. Francis P. Gaines, 
President, Washington and Lee University. 
Announcement of Committees. 
Adjournment. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Friday, November 14, 1941—7:45 P.M. 
Presiding—W. G. McCLaNAnHANn,. President 
Platform Guests—Presidents of County Councils of Parent- 

Teacher Associations and Executive Committee of Western 
Section, T. E. A. 
Music—Shelby County High School Students. 
Pledge of Allegiance—Arthur Bergh. 
The Eagle—Noble Cain. 


Bendemeers Stream—Arranged by Theharne. 
The Omnipotence—Franz Schubert. 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones—Arranged by Theharne. 
Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jerico—Arranged by Reed. Edward 
Tuggle, Conductor. Beverly Quekemeyer, Accompanist. 
Invocation—Dr. H. T. Wood, Pastor, Linden Avenue Christian 
Church, Memphis. 
Address—Hon. Alben W. Barkley, United States Senator, Ken- 
tucky. 
Adjournment. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Saturday, November 15, 1941—10:00 A.M. 
Presiding—W. G. McCianaHan, President 
Platform Guests—Newspaper Editors of West Tennessee. 
Music—Martin City High School Students. Director, Mr. Cross. 
Invocation—The Very Rev. Harold Brown Hoag, Dean, St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis. 
Address—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 
Address—America’s Responsibility in History. Herbert Agar, 
Editor, Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Business Session: 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Reports of : 
Executive Committee. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Auditing Committee. 
Resolutions Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 





























Get This Big, 
New Gift 


Just off the 
press, the 1942 
Brodnax cata- 
logue prices 
—and pictures 
—hundreds of 
gracious and 
useful gifts. 
Write for your 
copy today! 


One of 
America's 
Oldest and 
Largest 
Jewelry 








WATCHES BY Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen. 


STERLING BY — Gorham, International, Towle, Samuel Kirk & 


CHINAWARE BY 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 


Headquarters for School Rings, Pins, and Fraternity Jewelry 


This Christmas 
Give Abiding Beauty 
ina BRODNAX Box 


DIAMOND RINGS—$10.00 TO $2,500.00 


Son, Reed & Barton, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Lunt Silversmiths. 


Wedgwood, Lenox, Royal Doulton, Picard, 
Spode, Castleton. 


The Gift Centre of Memphis 
REGISTERED JEWELER—AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 
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Convention Speakers, Western Section 


FRANCIS P. GAINES, presi- 
dent, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, was born in South Caro- 
lina, reared in Virginia, and edu- 
cated at Wytheville public 
schools, Fork Union Academy, 
Richmond College (B.A.), Uni- 
versity of Chicago (M.A.), and 
Columbia University (Ph.D.). 
He has received honorary de- 
grees from Columbia, Duke, 
Furman, Mercer, Richmond, 
Sewanee, and Wake Forest. His 
professional experience includes 
teaching in Mississippi State and Furman University 
and in summer sessions of Virginia and Columbia. He 
became president of Wake Forest College in 1927, 
which position he held until becoming president of 
Washington and Lee University in 1930. 


HERBERT AGAR, editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
author of The People’s Choice 
(which won him the Pulitzer 
Prize), Land of the Free, and 
editor of Who Owns America, 
was born in New York City and 
educated at the Newman School 
and Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versities. During the World 
War, he enlisted with the United 
States Navy. Following the 
completion of his education, Mr. 
Agar taught at the Hun Prepara- 
tory School in Princeton, New Jersey, but gave this up 
to devote his time to writing. Shortly thereafter he 
went to England, where he found a prominent place in 
the world of affairs. In 1934, The People’s Choice 
was published, and immediately afterwards Mr. Agar 
was selected for a Pulitzer Prize. 


MRS. EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, 
one of the most progressive and 
dynamic. personalities in art edu- 
cation, has been conducting 
courses at various colleges and 
universities for several years, in- 
cluding Columbia University, 
California College of Arts and 
Crafts, International School of 
Art, Fort Wayne Art School, 
Cleveland School of Art, as well 
as lectures at Pratt Institute, 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
New York School of Profes- 
sional Art, Buffalo State Teachers College, Kutztown 
State Teachers College, Westchester Werkshop, and 
many other art groups, conventions, etc., throughout the 
country. 

She has designed and executed labels, letterheads, 
posters, packages, gift wrappings, greeting cards, tex- 
tiles, etc., for many leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants including J. & P. Coats, B. Altman and Company, 
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Container Corporation of America, Eaton Paper Com- 
pany, Kellog Paper Company, Macy’s, Marshall Field, 
Huyler Candy Company, Norcross Paper Company, 
Medici Prints, and many others. 


SENATOR ALBEN W. 

BARKLEY, United States Sen- 

ator from Kentucky, was edu- 

cated in the county schools and 

in Marvin College, Clinton, Ken- 

tucky, where he received an 

A.B. degree. Later he attended 

Emory College, Oxford, Georgia, 

and the University of Virginia 

Law School at Charlottesville, 

Virginia. A lawyer by profes- 

sion, he was admitted to the bar 

at Paducah, Kentucky, in 1901. 

He was elected prosecuting at- 

torney for McCracken County, Kentucky, in 1905 for 
a term of four years; at the expiration of this term he 
was elected judge of McCracken County Court and 
served until elected to Congress in 1913. He served in 
the House of Representatives from 1913 to 1927. He 
did not seek renomination in 1926, having become a 
candidate for the United States Senate. Having won, 
he took his seat in that body on March 4, 1927 ; re-elected 
to the Senate for the term beginning March 4, 1933, and 
for a third term beginning January 3, 1939. He was 
elected majority leader of the Senate in 1937 to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
which position he still holds. 








West Tennessee Teachers: 


A HEARTY WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU 


at 


HOTEL 
DEVOY 


Jefferson Avenue at Front Street 
MEMPHIS 





Single Rooms, Private Bath—-From $2.00 
Single Rooms, Connecting . Bath—$1.75 





MODERN COFFEE SHOPPE _ 
IN CONNECTION 
W. B. BUCHANAN®*: 
Vice-President and General Manager |. 











Welcome, Teachers! 
HOTEL PEABODY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


“The South’s Finest—One of America’s Best” 


*Nationally Known Orchestras 
Play Daily for Luncheon; 
Nightly Dining and Dancing 


in THE SKYWAY 


South’s Finest Supper Club 


PF. BR. SCHUTT 
Vice-President and General Manager 


























MRS. MAUDE DENNIS 
ADAMS, head of schools and 
children’s departments at Cos- 
sitt Library, Memphis, since 
1930, was a student at Ottawa 
(Kansas) University, graduated 
from the St. Louis Library 
School with a certificate of spe- 
cialization in children’s work, 
and has had special work at 
Memphis State College. For 
three years a teacher in the rural 
schools of Kansas, she later was 
a member of the staff of the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Public Library and of the St. Louis 
Public Library. Mrs. Adams has served one year as 
chairman of the Children’s Section of the Southeastern 
Library Association, and was a member of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Award Committee and member of the 
Book Evaluation Committee of the Children’s Section, 
American Library Association, for 1940-1941. She 
serves as reviewer of juvenile books for the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal and has been regular staff reviewer 
of young people’s books for the Library Journal since 
1938. 


ABE SCHARFF, speaker at the morning meeting of 
the Social Science Department, has long been an en- 
thusiastic student of Latin-American social institutions 
and has spent a good deal of time in recent years among 
the neighbors of South America. He is an executive 
of Kraus Cleaners, Memphis. 
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BRANT CONWAY, head of 

the instrument department of 

Shelby County School of Aero- 

nautics, Whitehaven, is a grad- 

uate of Texas Christian Univer- 

sity with a major in physics. He 

did graduate work in Southern 

Methodist University in thermo- 

dynamics and electronics, and 

spent five years at Texas Chris- 

tian University in the radio lab- 

oratory. He was radio engineer 

and aircraft instrument techni- 

cian for Bowen Airlines for 

three years, worked for Braniff Airlines for five years 
as head of the instrument department and had charge 
of all electrical equipment. He built the first radio di- 
rection finder that was used on commercial airlines. 


MILDRED A. DAWSON, asso- 

ciate professor of elementary 
education, University of Ten- 
nessee. Her professional experi- 

ence includes grade and high 
school teacher, Sumner, Iowa; 
primary and intermediate critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; upper 
grade and high school critic and 
demonstration teacher, Iowa 
State Teachers College ; principal 

of elementary education, Univer- 

sity of Wyoming; supervisor of 
childhood education and head of department of elemen- 
tary education, University of Georgia. 


DR. JOHN A. THACKSTON, 

dean of the College of Education 

and director of the Summer 

Quarter, University of Tennes- 

see, is a native of South Carolina, 

where he received his early edu- 

cation. Since he has been con- 

nected with the University of 

Tennessee for a great many 

years, however, he is a very 

thoroughly “adopted” son of this 

state. He has served as profes- 

sor of education, dean of the 

College of Education, and direc- 

tor of the Summer Quarter of the University of Ten- 
nessee for more than twenty years. Previous to that 
time, he held a similar position with the University of 
Florida, where he was also state supervisor of high 
schools. 

Dr. Thackston is the coauthor of a number of text- 
books and workbooks in health. He is active in all 
matters pertaining to public schools, parent-teacher 
work, and other phases of education throughout the 
state. Dr. Thackston will be guest speaker at the 
Science Section and at the science and mathematics 
luncheon. 
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TENNESSEE’S New Book on CONSERVATION 
OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 


By John C. Caldwell, James L. Bailey, Richard W. Watkins, Members of the 
Tennessee State Conservation Department 


For those interested in conservation, a more important, more timely book could 
hardly be published. Taking on the breadth and extent of one of the most 
essential subjects in our schools, OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING is devoted 
to informative material of the state’s resources. 


With clarity and insight the authors point out the forces which tend to break 
down or waste away our natural surroundings. How Soil Is Eroded; Fire, the 
Great Destroyer; What Water Does; The Forest Floor; Why Birds Are Valuable; 

_ — of Fish; The Story of Clay and Minerals are among the many topics 
ascussed. 


Catpweee 
Saiey 
WaTnins 





A textbook for conservation study at fifth-grade level. Adopted by the Tennessee 


State Textbook Authority. 


William H. Hunter 


Roger H. Barker 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE, Nl. VY. 
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DR. CHARLES E. LITTLE, 
A.B., Ph.D., Litt.D., has a long 
career of distinguished service 
in the study and the teaching of 
classical languages and literatures 
at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, where he has just 
finished fifty years of teaching. 
He has won fame not only as a 
Latin scholar and teacher, but 
for his devoted passion in the 
cause of educating teachers. He 
has espoused not only the im- 
provement of Latin teaching 
through the better preparation of Latin teachers, but has 
shown equal devotion to the improvement of schools of 
every type through the sounder education of teachers of 
every sort. 

Dr. Little is a member of all the leading classical and 
archeological societies in this country and of many in 
Europe, before which he has read numerous papers. He 
has traveled widely in his native United States and in 
Canada as well as in Europe. 

His writings are duly recorded in such publications as 
Who's Who in America, Who’s Who in American 
Education, Phi Beta Kappa Directory. He is now 
engaged on a book to be entitled, Quintilian the School- 
teacher, to consist of part of the Latin text, but mainly 
‘to be a concordance of Quintilian’s ideas and doctrines 
on education. 
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J. D. FENN, B.S., M.A., head 
of business education, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


JAMES O. THOMPSON, 
Southern representative of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, has 
had a wide experience in teaching 
business education in high school 
and college. His experience in- 
cludes the usual vocational sub- 
jects, social-business subjects, 
and courses in methods of teach- 
ing. He has taught and been 
coordinator for a program of dis- 
tributive education and has had practical business ex- 
perience as well. 

Mr. Thompson served on the Curriculum Revision 
Committee for the State of Oklahoma. He is a member 
of several professional organizations and has served as 
an officer in some of them. He was a member of the 
regular faculty of the Bristow High School, Bristow, 
Oklahoma, the Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, and a visiting instructor during 
summer sessions at Oklahoma A. and M. College, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, and Bowling Green 
College of Commerce. He taught on a graduate fellow- 
ship at the University of Pittsburgh during the fall 
semester of 1940. 

Mr. Thompson holds a B.A. and a M.A. degree and 
has done additional graduate work at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College and the University of Pittsburgh. 





JAMES HOCKER MASON, 
A.B., Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky; 
M.A., George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. Mr. 
Mason is supervisor of languages 
and teacher of English at Ar- 
kansas State College. Mr. Mason 
sponsors Le Petit Temps, the 
only high school paper in French 
in Arkansas. 

He has for some years been 
keenly interested in the work of 
the National Council of Teach- 

In 1938-40, he was president of Ar- 
kansas Council. He has been on various programs of 
the national council and his state council. He has 
-made valuable contributions to the English Journal. 
He was adviser to the committee on creative writing 
of the Progressive Education Association. 
He comes well-prepared to address the English 
teachers of West Tennessee on the timely subject, “Eng- 
‘lish and: Defense.”’ 


-ers of English. 


JAMES L. BAILEY, JR., edu- 

cational assistant in the Tennes- 

see Department of Conservation, 

has been with the department 

since it was organized and has 

had a large part in planning and 

prosecuting the state’s conserva- 

tion education program, which is 

considered a model for such pro- 

grams. Before becoming asso- 

ciated with the Department of 

Conservation, Mr. Bailey was 

employed by the United States 

Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bailey will be guest at the Science Section. 
will show his new and latest conservation picture. 


He 


MRS. VIRGIL FULLING, 
teacher of music and history in 
the Starrett School for Girls in 
Chicago, has written articles 
based upon musical research for 
Musical America, Etude Music 
Magazine and numerous news- 
papers. 

She received the M.A. degree 
from Northwestern University 
in education and Hispanic Amer- 
ican history, the bachelor of 
music degree from the American 
Conservatory in Chicago, and has 

done graduate. work with Cortot at Ecole Normale de 
Musique in Paris. 

Mrs. Fulling has just returned after spending six 
months in South America and will speak on the sub- 
ject, “The ‘Other America,” 
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BRUNO MEINECKE, assistant 

professor of Latin, University 

of Michigan, received the A.B. 

degree at the University of Ten- 

nessee and the A.M. and Ph.D. 

degrees at the University of 

Michigan. His professional ex- 

perience includes professor of 

languages, Carleton College, Min- 

nesota; professor of Latin, Lu- 

theran Ladies College, Kansas; 

professor of Latin and Greek, 

Midland College, Kansas; Buhl 

Classical Fellow, University of 

Michigan ; professor of Latin, Hope College, Michigan ; 
assistant professor of Latin, University of Michigan; 
and professor of Latin and director of conservatory, 
Carleton College, Minnesota. He is author of several 
publications, including History of Tuberculosis in 
Classical Antiquity, Epidemiology and Public Health, 
The Importance of Music, and A Foil for Winter. 
He has had wide experience in all fields of music, both 
as teacher and performer. In 1922 he was program 
director and announcer of Radiophone Station KFMX 
at Carleton College. 


CLIFFORD SEEBER, principal 

education officer for the Ken- 

tucky Dam Area, Tennessee Val- 

ley Authority, is a native of East 

Tennessee. He holds the M.A. 

degree from the University of 

Tennessee, having secured his 

B. A. degree from Carson-New- 

man College. Mr. Seeber en- 

gaged in schoolwork in Ander- 

son County prior to assuming his 

present position. In cooperation 

with the State Department of 

Education, he assists local school 

authorities in the readjustment of school programs 
which are dislocated by the authority’s construction 
program and makes his services available to school of- 
ficials of the area in doing long-range planning. His 
other duties consist in lending aid to the various depart- 
ments of the authority in planning their educational 
services and in integrating these services with local edu- 
cational programs. This work in the fields of recreation, 
adult education, library development, and visual educa- 
tion has taken him into the states of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Kentucky. 


SAM NICKEY, JR., speaker at the luncheon of the 
Social Science, Department, is in charge of the Latin- 
American operations of the Nickey Brothers Lumber 


Company, of which he is vice-president. For three 
years he has been a member of the Tennessee Conser- 
vation Commission. His South American movies have 
won high praise. Mr. Nickey is a native Memphian. 
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EDUCATION... — 
The Mainstay of Business 


| visit over the country a good deal 
and one day in a city about the size 
of my city of Atlanta, | picked up a 
telephone book and looked at it. It 
was about a third larger than the 
phone book in Atlanta. My pride was 
hurt. | said, "Why should these peo- 
ple have more telephones than we 
have in Atlanta?" It bothered me. 

| went into another city where there 
was a paper not half as good as any 
of the three papers in my town and 
where the country around was far 
more sparsely settled. Yet that paper 
had a circulation as great as the com- 
bined circulation of the three Atlanta 
dailies, and there were two other pa- 
pers in that city. That bothered me 
too. 

| went home. | found that within 
a radius of 300 miles around Atlanta 
there were 266,000 people above ten 
years of age who could not read or 
write. What would they want with 
a newspaper? Then | began to won- 
der about those telephones. What 
was the relation between the economic 
situation of my people and their edu- 
cation? | found that in the city to 
which | referred the people had on 
the average at least two grades more 
education than the people of At- 
lanta. | calculated the pages in my 
telephone book, and there was good 
correlation. 

As | thought over the whole situa- 
tion and business?" Now, after fifteen 
is really the relation between educa- 
tion and business?" Now, after fifteen 
years, | think | know the answers: Edu- 
cation is the basis of genuine produc- 
tion of wealth. The cultural level of 
the masses is the foundation of good 
business. 

Just as we found out that we needed 
educated people in order to have a 
newspaper with 500,000 circulation; 
just as we found out that we needed 
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WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


[From an Address Before the Atlantic City 
Convention, American Association of School 
Administrators. } 





intelligent people who could produce 
in order to have telephones; just so 
we have found out that the basis of 
what we call business, the exchange of 
commodities, is not so much advertis- 
ing or high-pressure salesmanship; it 
is the cultural level, the aspiration, 
the soul, the desire, the warmth; it is 
the spirit within us—that upsurge to- 
ward higher things that are good for 
us. And when we increase the de- 
sires of man, thank God, we also in- 
crease the ability to satisfy them. It 
is @ never-ending cycle, a spiral that 
is always going up. 

We have in this country 35,000,000 
people who have a schooling of about 
fifth grade or less. If you want to 
take the place of all the foreign trade 
we are losing, just give that 35,000,000 
people a chance to become ninth- or 
tenth-graders and you will do it. 

In my own state of Georgia, we 


have 1,100,000 negroes. Many of 
them have not had the opportunities 
they should have had, though we are 
striving to better that as we can. If 
| had the power to raise the cultura! 
level, the educational level, of those | ,- 
100,000 negroes from an average 
fourth-grade level to an average 
eighth-grade, | would be willing to post 
a bond that | would double the bus- 
iness of Georgia. 

Does business understand that? Have 
we given its leaders that idea? I'm 
afraid we haven't. Business has. been 
thinking in terms of our reaching out 
and grasping all we could for the 
schools, without thinking what it is 
getting in return. Our business is 
teaching. And | believe we. should 
teach business this simple little lesson 
—that we are not trying to deprive 
business of the money it pays in taxes, 
that we are building a thing that will 
be the cornerstone of bigger and bet- 
ter business. 

Poverty doesn't make anybody any 
money; a low wage scale doesn't make 
anybody any money. It but increases 
the tragedies of government and in- 
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creases taxes. The best governed 
city in America, | think, is Milwaukee. 
It had the smallest percentage of peo- 
ple on relief, and at the time | read 
about it, less than four per cent of 
those on relief had a high-school 
diploma. The great trade school in 
that city, providing opportunities for 
people who needed retraining, had 
given to that city not only less unem- 
ployment, but had made it the cleanest 
the freest from crime, in many senses 
the best metropolitan center in this 
country in which to live. There was 
something in the schools of Milwau- 
kee for every need of the people. 

As you think about the question of 
education and business, go right down 
to the bottom. Think of the cave 
man. What is business? Why, busi- 
ness is the buying of services and com- 
modities. It is the building of a house, 
the furnishing of that house. It is 
buying clothes, transportation, and 
getting the beautiful things of life. 
But as you go into the cave man's dwel- 
ling, there are no bric-a-brac, no 
tables, no furniture, no radio. There 
is no motor purring at his gate. He 
has no telephone. Aren't those the 
things that make business? But give 
that fellow a chance to become a third- 
grader, and he says to his wife, “I 
never did think a man ought to live 
in a hole in the ground anyhow. | 
want to build a house.’ Lift him from 
a third-grader and he wants a better 
house and better land. He wants op- 
portunities for his children. 

Lift him to a seventh- or eighth-grad- 
er and he not only says, ‘I want those 
things,” but also, “I will join with oth- 
ers in getting better things for my- 
self as well as for others.” 

Not long ago two schoolmen got 
me into a trap. They invited me to a 
big dinner, and when | got there | 
found it was a taxpayers’ league. | 
told them: “Since you think you are 
being taxed to death, let's talk about 
this thing a little." There were forty- 
two people there, every one of them 
president of something. We sat and 
talked around the table together. | 
said to the man who introduced me: 
"You represent life insurance. But 
how much life insurance in blocks of 
$5,000 or more (because life insur- 
ance people had told me you have 
to sell insurance in $5,000 blocks be- 
fore you really make much on it) have 
you got on the lives of people with 
fifth-grade education or less?" He 


said he didn't know. | did. That is 
the reason | asked him. And | told 
him: “There is only one-tenth of one 
per cent." | asked: "What does that 
mean to you?" He answered: ‘'It 
means more education, more life in- 
surance. 

i haven't time to tell you about all 
those people, but | went down the 
line with them—grocers, realtors, and 
finally the president of a department 
store. | said to him, “Where do you 
make your money? On the bargain 
basements?" He said, ‘No, oh, no." 

"Where do you make your money 
in ladies’ wear?" 

"We make our money,” he said, 
“when a lady buys an ensemble.” 

I. said, “I am just a plain Georgia 
cracker. You will have to talk Eng- 
lish to me. | thought | knew every- 
thing the women were wearing, but 
| guess they have hidden something 
from me." 

He went into great detail to tell 
me. He said, "A lady will come in 
and buy a blue dress. She may have 
a good deal to say about the price 
of the dress, but having once bought 
the dress, she looks around and sees 
a hat that just corresponds, and you 
don't even have to say the price. ‘That 
is my hat!’ She gets the correct stock- 
ings, and then a blue topcoat, and a 
blue veil, and a blue handbag, and a 
blue parasol. And when she has got 
all that together, she has an ensem- 
ble." 

"Now | want to ask you a question: 
Who has sense enough to buy an en- 
semble? A first-grader?” 

He didn't think so. He doubted 
whether even a seventh-grader could, 
but when he got to thinking of the 
study of colors and art, he thought 
those students might. 

| said, “Brother, more ensembles, 
more business. Isn't that so?” 

"Yes." 

"Now," | said, "it takes education 
to know how to get an ensemble." 

Education does a lot for business. 
| was at a Rotary Club meeting one 
day. We had one good fellow who 
was always talking about Atlanta's 
being taxed to death. It happened 
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that | had just sent out 40,000 letters 
to parents about music asking them 
to buy instruments. When this fel- 
low talked about so many taxes and 
so much money spent for education, | 
asked, "How has your business been?” 

He said, "Well, in spite of the de- 
pression, Willis, | have sold more 
musical instruments in the last two 
weeks than | ever sold in any two 
weeks’ period in my life.” 

| reached in my pocket and said, 
Bill, read that sometime.” 

He read the letter. 

"Now," | said, “have you got a 
single grit in your make-up? If you 
have, you'll take back all this you've 
been saying.” Well, there was a 
piece in the Atlanta Constitution 
about that next morning. 

Business is willing to be taught. 
Here is a whole field of business find- 
ing fault with us about home eco- 
nomics, music, art. Why, America 
spends more for art than for any- 
thing else in the world, unless it is 
bread and meat. There is art in the 
suit of clothes, in the lines of the au- 
tomobile, art in the things with which 
you set the table and the tablecloth 
itself, art everywhere. And yet busi- 
ness is saying: "We can't afford to 
give children art and music and the 
things that make life rich." Such 
things are the basis of business. 

The great thing we need to learn— 
educators, businessmen, all of us—is 
to think in terms of people and not 
so much in terms of things. 

We used to have junior high foot- 
ball teams in Atlanta a few years ago. 
The age limit was seventeen years and 
one year we had three alleged “ring- 
ers." The parents couldn't make af- 
fidavits—the family Bible had burned, 
or there were eleven boys in the fam- 
ily and the records had got mixed. 
| called the city hall, but they didn't 
have any record of the births. | 
called the state capitol. They didn't 
either. There had been an economy 
period some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and they didn't have any records 
for those years. 

| went home that night. | had an 
old lady keeping house for me. She 
had sold a forty-foot lot and asked 
me to bring the abstract for title. She 
unfolded it, and it started with the 
charter that King George gave to 
Oglethorpe and went right on down. 
Not satisfied with that, it took the 
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cession of the Cherokee Indians, and 
worked back another way for sixteen 
different exchanges. That little piece 
of land had a pedigree of many gen- 
erations—but the state of Georgia 
couldn't tell three great, big upstand- 
ing boys when they were born. 

What is wrong with you and me? 
We have let the money side of this 
thing run away with us just as the 
businessman has, and we haven't 
thought in terms of this human ele- 
ment. 

The one barometer of good busi- 
ness is the educational level, the cul- 
tural level. What did we do when the 
depression hit us? We said, "The chil- 
dren can stop music." We said that 
the buying of books would have to 
end. We said that the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Boy Scouts and the other 
great agencies could be cut down, 
and then we said, "This question of 
the spirit of a teacher—oh, it can 
live on half of what we have been 
paying it, and the schools can live 
on less," and therefore we killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg, at the 
very beginning of the depression! 

Let's go back in this hour when we 
are faced with the fact that we must 
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have defense. Let's say that if there 
is to be continuous prosperity in the 
years to come, then this educational 
budget must be provided for. And 
let's go deeper and say to the teach- 
er and the businessman, “Let's do 
better teaching and not think in 
terms of what we are getting for 
teaching, but of the boy.” 

When the school superintendents 
and the people of this country, who 
believe in education, believe that the 
blackest pickaninny or the most in- 
significant girl or boy is a part of the 
great American personality to be de- 
veloped, which is the kingdom of God, 
and are willing to teach that to busi- 
nessmen—that they may thrive and 
we all may succeed, that more taxes 
may come in, more wants be filled, 
and more aspirations stirred—when we 
think in terms of people instead of 
things, then indeed and in truth the 
kingdom has already come. 

. 


Audiovisual Education 
Conference 


Teaching aids found in such modern 
devices as the sound film and radio will 
be the principal topic at the Southern 


Conference on Audiovisual Education, 
which will meet at the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, November 13-15, 1941. 

There are no fees, dues, or other 
charges of ary kind for attendance at 
the Southern Conference on Audio- 
visual Education. Copies of the com- 
plete program and any other informa- 
tion may be obtained from the con- 
ference office at 223 Walton Street, 
N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


American Fanfare 

Teachers of Tennessee will be in- 
terested in hearing and calling to the 
attention of ‘their students the "Ameri- 
can Fanfare” program, which is broad- 
cast over WSM, Nashville, at 5:15 
C.S.T., each Wednesday. This pro- 
gram, under the direction of Will R. 
Manier, Jr., describes interesting and 
unusual events in the history of our 


country. 


ANOTHER PANE . 
What passes for a woman's intuition., is 
often nothing more than man's transparency. 
—Texas Outlook. 
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The School’s Place in Building 
Another New South 


There is another New South in the 
making—another New South that is as 
‘different from the society in which we 
‘are now living as was the New South 
‘of Henry W. Grady's time from the 
Old South of the prewar days. The 
temper and tone of this new "New 
South," its sociological aspects and its 
culture will depend on the imagination 
and the leadership of the men and 
women who are at the helm of the so- 
‘cial, educational, and governmental 
agencies in the Southern states at the 
present time or who will hold these 
positions during the next two or three 
decades. 

During the next half century we have 
the opportunity of building here in 
the Southern region one of the great 
civilizations of all time. We cannot 
do this if we follow the sociological 
and governmental pattern that has pre- 
vailed in the South since reconstruc- 
tion days or that is in vogue in other 
sections of the nation. This does not 
mean that there will or should be any 
radical changes in the political or gov- 
ernmental setup, but that the people 
in charge ‘of political machines, in 
places of responsibility in government, 
both state and local, must catch a new 
vision of social responsibility, must un- 
derstand that the South is standing on 
the edge of a new era of economic 
development and that this new indus- 
trial empire can be made to serve all 
the people and all the children. This 
will probably mean a change in per- 
sonnel of leadership in many instances 
and in many states. The demand is for 
men and women in places of responsi- 
bility in business, in schools, in indus- 
try, and in government who can take 
the long view, who can think of the 
long future rather than the immediate 
results or next week's profits. 

If all of this totals up to toppling 
some of the present-day leadership 
from the pedestal of authority, that 
leadership should be upset. This new 
“New South" cannot be: built on the 
foundations of ‘ward heelers of the 
genus “peanuto politico,’ whose high- 
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est concept of civic responsibility and 
duty is to herd ignorant voters to the 
polling places and “vote'’ them in ac- 
cordance with the command of the 
mastermind. That does not mean that 
we are going to get rid of this kind of 
political leadership in the low places, 
for such riddance cannot be had by 
merely waving the wand of wishful 
thinking. It does mean that we are 
going to have to educate a larger num- 
ber of our people to do their own 
thinking so they will not be amenable 
to the dictates of the kind of leader- 
ship that thinks in terms of selfishness 
in all elections. 


WHY ANOTHER "NEW SOUTH" 

So far we have assumed that there 
is to be another "New South." Let us 
look at some of the elements and fac- 
tors that justify this assumption. What 
are the ingredients in this melting pot 
out of which we have the opportunity 
of bringing forth a South that we have 
only dreamed of in the past? 

In the first place life is going to be 
different for all of us—not only those 
who live in the South, but for the 
whole world—after this European holo- 
caust is under control. No matter 
which side wins, the pattern of indi- 
vidual living will be different in the fu- 
ture. There are certain factors, how- 
ever, in the situation in this section of 
the United States which will make it 
possible for another ‘New South" to 
emerge. 

We are beginning, here in the South, 
to get away from the one-crop agri- 
culture. Efforts, so far, are merely a 
gesture in that direction, for one arm 
of the federal government is paying for 
crop control cover crops, and another 
branch is freezing the prices of cotton 
and possibly other Southern crops at 
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prices that continue to encourage 
Southern people to plant these crops. 
We are, however, making a beginning 
towards diversification that has been 
preached so long. Along with this 
change in the agricultural picture is a 
growing consciousness of the impera- 
tive necessity for the conservation of 
our most important natural resource— 
the soil. Another agricultural problem 
with both sociological and economic 
aspects, demanding solution, is the ten- 
ant farmer and share-cropper system 
prevalent in many of the Southern 
states. The beginning we have made 
on this is the recognition of the prob- 
lem. Little has been done towards its 
solution, despite the fact that the fed- 
eral government is spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars on the resettle- 
ment of these share croppers and ten- 
ants on more productive soil. Much 
of this money is being wasted because 
the mere passage of a law by 
the federal Congress, even if it is im- 
plemented by a generous appropria- 
tion, will not wholly solve a problem 
of this kind. Much is wasted because 
moving the type people who make up 
the share cropper and tenant class 
does not remove from his make-up the 
qualities or lack of qualities which 
caused him to be a share cropper or a 
tenant in the first place. 

Education is the only thing that will 
change the conditions—education of 
both the landlord and the tenant. That 
will take at least a generation to ac- 
complish, but it is the only hope of 
finding a permanent solution of this 
economic and social canker. That does 
not mean that every share cropper and 
every tenant farmer will be able to 
own and operate a farm of their own. 
There is no reason to believe that every 
man who lives in a rural area is capable 
of owning and operating a business of 
his own, any more than there is reason 
in demanding that every person who 
lives in an urban community should 
own his own business. Education will 
not turn all share croppers and tenants 
into farm owners, but it will make them 
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better fitted to live on the farm even 
if they do continue to work for some- 
one else. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 

Another reason for optimism about 
the building of another “New South’ 
is the increasing evidence that more 
and more an increased volume of 
manufacturing business is going to be 
located in this section. Better trans- 
portation facilities, the elimination of 
the freight rate discrimination against 
this section, favorable climatic condi- 
tions, increase in the savings that can 
be invested in plants, and a good sup- 
ply of intelligent native labor are 
among the factors that are causing 
more and more people to locate manu- 
facturing plants in this section of the 
country. The trend towards the loca- 
tion of mills and factories in the South- 
ern region was well under way before 
the European war threw the whole eco- 
nomic wheels out of balance. It should 
continue after the war, but these new 
industries should not be stimulated to 
come here with free taxes and other 
inducements that may result in their 
presence being an economic liability 
rather than an asset. Neither should 
new industry be brought here. with the 
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idea that there is an abundance of 
cheap labor in the South, and that the 
work can be done with less outlay in 
wages than in other parts of the coun- 
try. There may be some slight reason 
for a wage differential on account of 
the difference in the cost of living, but 
manufacturing that is done with cheap 
labor is, in the long run, an economic 
liability rather than..a sectional asset. 


THREE OTHER FACTORS 

Three other factors have favored 
and will continue to encourage the 
trend of industry southward. One of 
these is the fact that this area is the 
only part of the country that has shown 
any large increase in population. This 
means that there will be an abundance 
of man power in this section for many 
years to come. These people must 
find a livelihood in the South or mi- 
grate to other sections of the country. 
Unless we can provide the opportunity 
in the South for the profitable employ- 
ment of these people, many will go to 
other sections where the opportunity 
is offered. It is not unusual or un- 
expected that those who leave their 
homes in the South will be the more 
alert, bolder, and the better trained. 


The war situation has brought many 
more tourists to the South than ever 
before in the history of the country. 
With the oceans closed to pleasure 
travel and Europe a shambles, people 
with money to spend on vacations have 
come South. Many of the Southern 
states were encouraging this type of 
business before the World War. Ad- 
vertising campaigns that emphasized 
both the vacation and the industrial 
possibilities of the South were spon- 
sored by the promotion arms, of many 
state governments. 

Still another factor that will play a 
part in the encouragement of industry 
to this section is the large development 
of water power, which will provide an 
abundance of cheap electric power for 
private use once the defense demands 
can release some of this wattage for 
peacetime industry. 


WHAT THIS SHOULD MEAN 

All of this adds up to more money 
in the South. 

What we do with this increased 
revenue, how we use this new money 
will tell the story of the type civiliza- 
tion and society we shall build here in 


this. "New South.’ Many years ago 


il 





Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, now presi- 
dent of a teachers’ college in Tennes- 
see, said there were only three factors 
entering into the production of wealth 
in a state or a nation. These three fac- 
tors are: 

|. The natural resources of the sec- 
tion. Mineral resources, fertile land, 
and other natural resources had some- 
thing to do with the wealth of a com- 
munity. 

2. The racial heritages of a people 
played a part in the production of 
wealth. Industrious, thrifty, intelligent, 
and healthy people play a part in the 
development and the creation of 
wealth. 

3. The amount of training for in- 
telligent work and intelligent use of 
natural resources is a factor in wealth 
production. That is education. 

Even a casual examination of these 
three factors will reveal that it is only 
the third that can be altered. All the 
thinking and all the work a people can 
do will not add one thin dime to the 
natural resources of a section. Little 
can be done about the racial heritages 
of a people, except over a long period 
of time. We can, however, do some- 
thing about the amount of training we 
give a people. That can be done in 
one generation. That is the only factor 
in the production of wealth over which 
we have any appreciable control. 

The South may not be as rich in 
natural resources as some other sec- 
tions of the country, but it is at least 
as fortunate in this respect as is New 
England, where the per capita income 
and wealth is much higher than it is 
in this section. We have long boasted 
of the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in the nation. We admit that 
our racial heritage is as good as that 
of any other people in the world. De- 
spite this, we have been called, with 
some justice, the nation's economic 
problem No. |. Our natural resources 
are as abundant as those of New Eng- 
land. Our racial heritage is about 
the same. The early settlers in both 
sections came from England—that is, 
the leadership of both New England 
and the South came from the same 
mother country and the same racial 
stock. We have, of course, a large 
Negro population that must be taken 
into consideration in any study of eco- 
nomic achievements and _ standards. 
Likewise, three quarters of a century 
ago we lost an intersectional war 
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with the North. That was an economic 
disaster, but we have had seventy-five 
or more years in which to recover. 
There is no disposition here to mini- 
mize the disastrous effects of that war 
on the South, but sometimes Southern 
people have been too much inclined 
to give that as an excuse for all that 
ails the South. 

Our natural resources are as good 
if not better than those of New Eng- 
land. We like to believe that the 
racial heritage of the Southern peo- 
ple is as good, if not better than that 
of other sections. The main differ- 
ence between the two sections in the 
factors that enter into the creation or 
production of wealth is that more than 
a hundred years ago the people of the 
Northeastern section of the nation be- 
gan spending much more money for 
the education of its children than we 
have ever spent in the South. Since 
1900 many of the Southern states have 
made a heroic effort to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for at least the 
white children in these states. Most 
of the Southern states have made 
greater sacrifices to provide schools 
for their children than have the North- 
ern and Western states. We have had 
to do this in order to meet the edu- 
cational demands of an enlightened 
citizenship. With less taxable wealth 
and more children we have had to 
make sacrifices for even a poor educa- 
tional opportunity. The solution of 
this problem involves a federal equali- 
zation fund for schools. That will be 
discussed in more detail in a later ar- 
ticle. 


THE SCHOOLS MUST PLAY A PART 

In this evolution of another "New 
South" the schools must play an im- 
portant part. Schools must study 
Southern problems. More Southern 
texts should be studied, not with a 
view of preserving provincial notions 
in the minds of our children or pre- 
senting a one-sided view of the Civil 
War, but books that will present South- 
ern problems with understanding and 
sympathy. The schools must take it 
as their task, the complete eradication 
of illiteracy, the instruction of a new 
generation of children in the funda- 
mentals of health as well as training 
them in the tool subjects on which 
they may secure additional training 
for more productive lives. 

The schools can sit idly by and see 
another “New South’ develop without 
their help and without their under- 


standing what is going on. They can, 
on the other hand, be a part of this 
"New South." They can help it to 
come into being. They can participate 
in its development and get some of 
the rewards, if our school people are 
alert to their opportunities. They can 
participate in this new money if they 
work with the forces that will play a 
part in the development of this ‘New 
South.'" Some crumbs will fall to the 
schools anyway, but education should 
have a place at the head table, and not 
be content with the leavings. 

We can do this if we are willing to 
give up some pet ideas about school 
operation and administration. Our 
schools should not necessarily follow 
the pattern of operation and adminis- 
tration in other sections of the country. 
We are in a position to make a new 
start because we have done so little 
that sacrificing due to change of pat- 
tern will not involve too great a loss. 

What we get in the way of in- 
creased support will depend on two 
things: 

|. The school leadership's under- 
standing of what is going on in the 
social, industrial, and economic world 
just outside his classroom door, and, 

2. Education's ability and _ willing- 
ness to adjust its base of support, its 
operation, and its administration to a 
new, more efficient, and sometimes 
more economical pattern. 


DEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS 


Between the May Day opening of 
the Defense Savings Bond program of 
the United States Treasury and the turn 
of August, the people of this nation 
have voluntarily invested over a billion 
dollars of their savings in the defense 
of their country. 

More than a third of the billion was 
for the "People's Bond," an investment 
designed for the general public. Be- 
tween May first and August first the 
citizens of Tennessee put $3,203,000 
of their savings into the ‘People's 
Bond." This bond is the safest invest- 
ment left in a shaky wor!d. 

Need for the Defense Savings pro- 
gram, as the totalitarian shadow 
lengthens, increases with the speed-up 
in production, the increase in employ- 
ment, the rise in payrolls at the nation's 
factories. 
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By this midsummer the output of 
products in the nation's manufactur- 
ing industries reached 161 on the 
Federal Reserve Board index. This was 
about fifty points higher than the 
charts showed for the 1929 boom. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries 
rose twenty-seven per cent, according 
to the Department of Labor, between 
last summer and this, and increased 
fifty-six per cent in eighteen defense 
industries. 

All this paints a picture of a nation 
gearing up machinery to equip and 
maintain an army to be expanded to 
two and one-half million men, a two- 
ocean navy, and to send help to 
beleaguered democracies abroad. 

The bill already mounts over fifty 
billion dollars, of which more than 
thirty billions have already been 
awarded in federal defense contracts. 
The present time rate of spending is 
over a billion dollars a month. 

The funds, of course, are going for 
battleships and planes, tanks and 
munitions, training camps, guns and 
uniforms, food and medical supplies. 

It is well-nigh impossible for an 
ordinary person to grasp the full size 
and complexity of the task. We must 
have new industrial plants, new ma- 
chinery "to tool them up." It took, 
for instance, nine months of driving 
speed to roll the first medium tank off 
the assembly line last April. And that 
was a record. 

It would be both unwise and im- 
possible to meet the whole defense 
bill through taxation. It would be 
possible, but unwise, to borrow vast 
sums from banks—creating a kind of 
“credit inflation." The Defense Sav- 
ing Bond program, by enlisting the 
savings of individual wage earners, 
not only avoids the evil of credit in- 
flation, but acts as a positive check 
on price inflation. 

One of the best methods of controll- 
ing the dollar's buying power, which is 
already shrinking, is to take out of 
general circulation money which com- 
petes with defense purchases, and 
pushes up prices of raw materials. 

Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
moreover, provide a measure of future 
social security by providing us with 
reserve funds for sickness or unem- 
ployment. Should the school popula- 
tion decrease or the migration of 
families cause dislocation, teachers, in 
particular, will find in their .maturing 
bonds a regular source of income. 
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or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 


There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


tension and helps you concentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women, and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 

Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 


your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 


ve148 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 








Purchased at regular intervals, the 
bonds will, in ten years, function as a 
kind of old age pension. The "People's 
Bond," which can be bought for $18.75, 
$37.50, $75, $375, or $750, accrues 
an interest at the rate of 2.9 per cent 
and can be cashed any time after sixty 
days, in case of emergency. 

A study of the Defense Savings 
Bond program reveals clearly why the 
Treasury Department measures the 
success of the program in terms of the 
number of citizens who participate, 


rather than the amount of money in- 
vested. 

On the other hand, among the 
school children of this country the 
study of defense savings must be re- 
garded primarily as a. unique instru- 
ment of education. The Treasury De- 
partment is determined that no pres- 
sure be put on children to buy Defense 
Savings Stamps. For it is a sad but 
inescapable fact that in every com- 
munity there are families who cannot 
afford to save without endangering the 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Student Government at Central 


What is the ideal form for a stu- 
dent government organization? Does 
student participation in government 
lighten the faculty's work? What does 


student government accomplish? Is it’ 


worth the effort expended? 

To these questions Central High, af- 
ter twenty years’ experimenting with 
“Democracy in Action," has these an- 
swers. There is no ideal form; any form 
is good if it fulfills the needs of the 
group working through it. Central has 
not a single "class in citizenship," but 
it does have fourteen hundred young 
people and forty teachers trying to 
learn citizenship by actively being 
citizens. Student participation in gov- 
ernment is more work for the teachers 
actively concerned, but, what is more 
important, it is both pleasant and ex- 
citing work. Learning to select lead- 
ers, to follow leaders, to be leaders, 
learning to be responsible for the com- 
munity welfare (house and grounds), 
learning the need for self-control, all 
these are intangible accomplishments 
and perhaps too indefinite to present 
as proof. For that reason the tangible 
work of last year's student government 
is presented in answer to the questions: 
"What do you accomplish? Is it worth 
the effort?" 

Before going into this work, it might 
be well to explain the machinery of 
Central's student government. Every 
student votes regardless of scholastic 
standing, unless he has been suspend- 
ed. Each homeroom elects a dele- 
gate to the council, or legislative 
body. To this council also come the 
cabinet and faculty advisers, a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the 
principal. The faculty advisers act as 
liaison officers between faculty and 
students. They explain each to the 
other—oftentimes they are "shock 
absorbers,” always they are sympathet- 
ic advisers. The cabinet is made up 
of nine members elected by the entire 
student body. Each of these has a 
specific job; such as, attorney, judge, 
commissioner of social activities. This 
group meets regularly, works as a 
unit, usually initiates the work of the 
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council, and in general acts as “spark 
plug" for the entire student body. 

To the council is brought any mat- 
ter pertaining to the school. After 
full discussion, action is taken, the mat- 
ter is reported back to the homeroom, 
and the entire school is prepared to 
act as a unit. 

The president not only presides over 
the council but also names his chief 
marshal, and they together work out 
a marshal's staff of law-enforcing of- 
ficers. These officers have the power 
to give tickets for infraction of rules. 
An offender takes his ticket to the 
judge, who holds court twice each 
week. 

What do student government of- 
ficers really accomplish? Last year they 
were busy. Always there are routine 
matters turned over to them with help 
and advice of faculty advisers. Or- 
derly conduct in the corridors and 
lavatories, in the lunch line, and on 
the campus is their responsibility. The 
fire drill, the community fund drive, 
the Red Cross membership campaign, 
and the magazine drive come early in 
the fall. The magazine drive, Cen- 
tral's annual tradition, in cooperation 
with the fire safety campaign, brought 
in last year 85,000 pounds of old pa- 
per. Over one thousand dollars has 
been made for the beautification and 
upkeep of the campus in these annual 
collections. A freshman “ice break- 
er, or auditorium especially to orient 
the freshmen, to introduce to them 
the student officials, and to teach 
them Central's songs and yells, is ar- 
ranged by the student government. 
The hospitality committee throughout 
the year meets all new. students and 
takes care of them that first day in 
school. The commissioner of social 
activities presides over general as- 
sembly and works out with his faculty 

LET'S 


CUBA 210 
6O TO HOLIDAYS 


Personally-conducted party; leaving December 
26; back January 3; deferred payments to 
T. E. A.'s; write for folder. 


JAS. A. DASHER—VALDOSTA, GA. 








* MARTHA LOU JONES 
Central High School, Memphis 


adviser programs of these assemblies. 

Besides these routine matters many 
things come up depending on the in- 
itiative of the group in charge and 
as the occasion arises. 

Because of a nearly fatal traffic ac- 
cident, the students last fall put on 
a one-way traffic campaign. This in- 
volved calling an assembly to get the 
students traffic-minded, putting up 
slogans and traffic directions, station- 
ing monitors to stop the thoughtless. 
Another campaign to clean up the 
basement where luncheon paper was 
carelessly thrown brought forth in- 
genious methods for making the stu- 
dent body "cleanup conscious." When 
a committee went to the board to ask 
for additional trash containers, they 
were given not only these but also 
paint for basement benches; and an- 
other time they asked for and were 
given comfortable chairs for hall mon- 
itors. Learning how to get what they 
needed and learning to appreciate the 
cooperation of their board of educa- 
tion were both accomplished here. 

This year it was impossible to use 
the movie booth on account of fire 
hazards. The attorney on the cabinet 
was appointed to see what could be 
done. He visited the fire marshal, the 
building inspector, a contractor, the 
superintendent of schools. Finally, 
everybody got together, and this fall 
we have one of the most up-to-date 
booths in the city. 

In the past an intensive anticheat- 
ing campaign was put on; a campaign 
to secure better lights, a campaign to 
help clean the building. In fact, when 
1,400 students get behind a project, 
they are likely to get aid from adults 
that brings results. 

This year the government needed 
money and at the same time it felt 
that something needed to be done to 
bring the students closer together in 
their social activities. The commis- 
sioner of social activities published a 
long-needed telephone directory and 
sold 1,200 copies. Automobile stick- 
ers in school colors and with Central's 
emblem were ordered. Today you see 
them all over the city. Every three 
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years a student handbook is issued. 
These are sold to cover expenses, and 
after that are given all freshmen and 
new students. An inaugural ball was 
held, the first dance in years. It was 
so well conducted that it led to a sen- 
ior prom. Later the student govern- 
ment encouraged and backed the 
freshmen who experimented with a 
class dance. A minstrel show in co- 
operation with the music department 
succeeded in unearthing talent. All 
these projects made money, but, more 
important than that, they brought the 
entire group together. 

Does student government accomplish 
anything? Is it worth the time it takes? 
Central thinks so. Decidedly so. 


Crippled Children 
Institutes 


Five area institutes, sponsored by 
the Tennessee Society for Crippled 
Children, will be held in the state dur- 
ing November for the purpose of 
bringing together state officials and 
officials of private agencies and other 
organizations to discuss common in- 
terests and practical methods of solv- 
ing the whole problem of the physically 
handicapped child and to synchronize 
the various services now being ren- 
dered. “It is hoped that by discussing 
the various services performed by each 
agency three things will be accom- 
plished: first, bringing a better under- 
standing of work for crippled children 
to the general public; second, making 
apparent whatever gaps in the pro- 
gram may exist; and third, laying the 
groundwork for effective coordination 
of service now offered." 

Dates and places of institutes’ are 
as follows: Monday, November 10 
(9:45 a.m., E.S.T.), State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City; Wednesday, No- 
vember 12 (11:30 a.m.), Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville; Thursday, 
November 13 (11:30 a.m.), Patten 
Hotel, Chattanooga; Friday, Novem- 
mer 14 (11:00 a.m.), Hotel Hermitage, 
Nashville; Monday, November 17 
(11:00 a.m.}, Memphis. 

All county and city superintendents 
of schools, supervisors, teachers, and 
P.-T. A. representatives are invited to 
attend the meetings in their respective 
districts. Others included will be mem- 
bers of the Chapter of the Tennessee 
Society for Crippled Children, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
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Thanksgiving Day—Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag — for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 
For Peace — For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 
For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 


Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? 
No! Every American has counted his blessings over and 
over again. So—with a table heaped high, and a song in 
our hearts, let us pause a moment with a prayer of thank- 


fulness on our lips. 


CWS 


And now—just a last minute suggestion to make your day 
complete. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this 
family friend on hand always. Then if you are troubled 
with after-meal distress or headache; if you are physically 
fagged-out or you catch cold—there is friendly, helpful 
Alka-Seltzer—ready and able to give you relief and make 
you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. 

Get it from your druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 


ELKHART, IND. 





sis, county health officers and nurses, 
county judges, welfare workers, and 
many civic organizations interested in 
child welfare. 

* 

Defense Savings Bonds 
(Continued from page thirteen) 
health of their children. It is the 
essence of the democratic spirit of this 
program that no child must be allowed 
to feel a social stigma because he is 

unable to buy a stamp. 
But understanding and loyalty are 
not bought at the post office window. 


These priceless dividends will, it is 
hoped, enrich the nation as the dimes 
and dollars swell the totals invested in 
Defense Savings Bonds. It is in the 
classroom, under the inspiration and 
guidance of their teachers, that our 
children will learn to understand the 
meaning of the democratic spirit— 
the bulwark of national defense. 
* 
SHE WON'T 


Girl Customer: "Does this lipstick come off 
easily?” 

Cosmetics Clerk: "Not if you put up a 
fight."—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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A Materials Bureau for a Rural 


Woodrow Consolidated School is a 
five-teacher school in Williamsport, 
Maury County, Tennessee. It is one 
of the small rural schools of Tennessee 
participating in the Cooperating 
Schools Project, which is sponsored by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and super- 
vised by the Department of Rural Re- 
search of the Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies of George Peabody Col- 
lege. In the fall of 1940, the Wood- 
row School faculty met with Dr. J. E. 
Brewton, director of the Cooperating 
Schools Project, and Miss Julia Rich- 
ardson and Mr. B. D. King, professional 
assistants of the Cooperating Schools 
Project, to discuss their school prob- 
lems and their program for the school 
year. The following problems and 
projects were discussed: the play- 
ground, the equipment, the commu- 
nity and school relationships, a recrea- 
tional program, a hot lunch project, 
the beautification of lawn, and the in- 
structional program. 

After much discussion, the faculty 
decided to attack the instructional 
program first. Among the means sug- 
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gested for meeting some of the needs 
of the school was a materials bureau. 
It was felt that by enriching the ma- 
terials instruction, the faculty would 
probably enrich instruction, too. 

Since the school did not have a li- 
brarian, the faculty decided to develop 
the project on a cooperative basis. 
They selected specific committees to 
be responsible for certain technical 
phases of the work, such as filing and 
cataloging the materials. There were 
difficulties to be overcome. The only 
available room for a materials bureau 
was a small dressing room off the stage. 
They decided to use this room. Equip- 
ment had to be constructed for filing 
purposes. A committee was appointed 
by the principal to draw up plans for 
this equipment. From the available 
pamphlets and pictures the committee 
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made a study of equipment for a mea- 
terials bureau. The field staff at Pea- 
body was interviewed; they gave much 
helpful information on the problem. 
Limited space was one of the prob- 
lems that the committee had to con- 
sider in designing the shelves and 
cabinets. They decided to fill one wall 
of the room with shelves and cabi- 
nets. A radiator which was in the 
center of this wall space had to be 
considered. To utilize all possible 
space, a table shelf was built over the 
radiator; this has been used to dis- 
play exhibits. Cabinets for exhibits 
were put on one side of the radiator; 
art and music supplies on the other. 
Flanking these cabinets were shelves 
for books, filing cabinets, and boxes. 
At the corner of the adjoining wall 
was a combination unit of magazine 
and display shelves. The shelves and 
cabinets were made of pine lumber 
furnished by the county, constructed 
by N. Y. A. workers, and stained and 
varnished by the boys of the school. 
The diagram shows the plan used for 
building the materials bureau unit. 
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The next job was to collect free and 
inexpensive materials. Over a num- 
ber of years, each teacher in the school 
had collected various types of materials 
including pictures, books, pamphlets, 
magazines, science collections, and a 
few exhibits. As a start for the Ma- 
terials Bureau, which by this time was 
worthy of capital letters, the teachers 
pooled and sorted their contributions. 

The county library had just pur- 
chased a free and inexpensive list of 
materials prepared in the form of an 
educators index, edited by John Guy 
Fowlkes and published by the Edu- 
cators Press League, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. In the index the materials 
were listed under subject headings. 
Since the work of developing the ma- 
terials bureau was to be done on a 
cooperative basis, each teacher took 
from the index one or more of the 
subject headings to examine and 
planned to order the materials that 
he thought might be useful. Each 
teacher made a list with the source 
and address of the materials that he 
ordered. These lists were checked as 
the materials were received. This pro- 
cedure prevented duplicate ordering. 


The materials could also be shared with ~ 


other schools. 

Penny postal cards were used in or- 
dering the materials. The cards were 
mimeographed in a business form, us- 
ing the school heading. Each card 
was signed by the principal of the 
school. The response to requests was 
100 per cent. It is the opinion of 
the faculty that the request for ma- 
terials should always come from the 
school and that there is an advantage 
in having the cards typed or mimeo- 
graphed. 

After exhausting the lists in the Edu- 
cators Index, the faculty started using 
lists of free and inexpensive materials 
that were made accessible to us by 
the professional assistants of the Co- 
operating Schools Project. As new 
materials came in, the teachers made 
a card catalogue. On each card they 
wrote the subject of each piece of 
material and the address of its source. 
It has been suggested that a number 
on each card corresponding with the 
subject will aid in filing. These num- 
bers should also be placed on the boxes 
in the files. The date on the card show- 
ing when material was received would 
help keep the files up to date. 
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soundly financed citizen is an 
asset to the economy of the nation in days 
This is no time to be slipshod 
or careless in your personal financial affairs. 
Think ahead and plan ahead. You will find 
the greatest measure of security and peace 
of mind by starting now to get in the sound- 
est possible financial condition. 
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For filing the faculty had a special 
committee who were assisted by other 
members of the faculty. The material 
was filed by major subject headings, 
As the project grows, the faculty feels 
that they will need to break each major 
subject down into many smaller sub- 
ject headings. Uniform shirt boxes 
donated by a men's clothing store were 
used to file the materials on the 
shelves. The subject heading along 
with the list of materials in each box 
was pasted on the outside edge of 
the box. 

Since every teacher became ac- 
quainted with the materials which went 
into their files, the Woodrow faculty 
feels that the cooperative basis on 
which their materials bureau developed 
has a definite advantage. While the 
material that goes into a materials bu- 
reau is free or inexpensive, there are, 
nevertheless, some expenses. The 
major expense accrues from the cost 
of writing materials and stamps for 
mailing requests for materials. The 
Parent-Teachers Association financed 
that phase of the Woodrow Materials 
Bureau. This is a very good plan if 
the school does not have a library 
fund available. 


Suggested materials for a materials 
bureau include pamphlets, charts, maps, 
reports, pictures, exhibits, magazines, 
and newspaper clippings. 

Desirable equipment for a materials 
bureau includes shelves, cabinets, 
bulletin boards, magazine shelves, read- 
ing table and chairs, typewriter, hecto- 
graph and mimeograph, step stool, 
book display case, and stapling ma- 
chine. 

Among useful sources of materials 
are the following: lists of free and in- 
expensive materials, catalogues (free 
or purchased), advertisements, maga- 
zines, radio, and newspapers. 

A bibliography helpful in organiz- 
ing a materials bureau follows: 

1. Service Bulletin No. 6, by Robert de Kaf- 
fer, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

. Handbook for Teachers, Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina. Ginn 
and Company. Chapter IV, pages 217-220. 

. Improvement of rriculum in Sumter 
County Schools, Curriculum Laboratory, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Chapter VI, pages 51-56. 

. Materials Bureau, Science Manual, An- 
niston Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama. 
Price 50c. 

. The New Curriculum at Work, State De- 
partment of Education, Georgia. 

. Schools for a Growing Democracy, by 
James S. Tippett. Ginn and Company. 
Chapter VI, pages 57-65. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM IN ACTION 


Because nearly 100,000 deaths and 
few less than 9,000,000 injuries occur 
annually in the United States, there is 
an imperative need for creating a 
safety consciousness in the minds of 
the whole population. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the railroads, insurance com- 
panies, the Red Cross, the press, and 
other agencies have for years been 
collecting data, keeping records, pub- 
lishing pamphlets, and presenting pro- 
grams, both over the radio and other- 
wise, hoping to lower these terrible 
figures as well as to lessen all the suf- 
fering and waste involved. 

For many years in Murfreesboro, the 
city police has kept a man, whom the 
children love as a good friend, at a 
strategic street crossing morning after 
morning. Never yet has there been an 
accident on his corner. At the second 
most crowded corner, the Parent- 
Teacher Association has kept a safety 
patrol. At other important points the 
high school safety patrol has been 
stationed. 

Prof. J. C. Mitchell, superintendent 


of city schools and chairman of Ruth- 
erford County Safety Council, ob- 
serving the carelessness of many chil- 
dren in their recess playing, and also 


noting many unthoughted danger 
habits of adults in uptown districts, 
felt that a more definite and thorough- 
going system of safety education 
should be undertaken in the Crichlow 
School. 

He appointed a chairman, and in- 
sisted that she regard her assignment 
as important. He expressed the hope 
that as effective results would accrue 
from the venture as have come from 
Crichlow's exemplary health program. 

One of the first acts was to allow 
the pupils to sign pledges for safe 
walking. These had been planned and 
published by the Daily News-Journal, 
one of the local papers. 

Every month materials from the 
American Automobile Association 
came to the superintendent's desk. He 
immediately transferred them to the 
chairman who distributed them to the 
sixteen classroom teachers. On ex- 
amining these materials, there were 
found pamphlets, playlets, big colored 
posters, smaller outlined posters for 
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the children to color, and live, inter- 
esting lesson plans for primary, inter- 
mediate, and junior high school grades. 

At the end of every month, the 
teachers handed in written reports of 
their activities based upon these and 
other materials, and these were filed 
by the chairman. They indicated that 
the pupils had enjoyed many and 
varied activities. Original ideas and 
working devices were stimulated. 

It was found that different ap- 
proaches were made at different times 
by different teachers. Pupil sbeakers 
were sometimes sent from one room 
to another to make poster talks or 
chalk talks. Playlets written in some 
rooms were given in other rooms. Dur- 
ing much of the time, however, teach- 
ers and pupils conducted their activi- 
ties independently of others. 

It might be interesting to relate a 
few of these. 

A fifth grade student interviewed a 
number of people who had been in 
accidents and used his material to 
write a radio play. The simulated 
broadcast of it was effective. 

In a sixth and seventh grade group 
the National Safety Council Report 
for 1940 was studied thoroughly, and 
a panel discussion of it, topic by topic, 
was conducted by eight children. 

Another sixth grade group, through 
committees, consulted traffic police- 
men to learn what per cent of pedes- 
trians killed are killed on rainy days, 
or nights. They counted the number 
of umbrellas on the streets that were 
held incorrectly one rainy morning. 
They observed turning cars in down- 
town districts, and on their way to 
school they counted parked cars that 
threatened certain dangers. These 
findings were always reported to the 
class. 

A second grade “had a clay-model- 
ing lesson. The pupils made toy auto- 
mobiles, ambulances, stop _ signs, 
policemen, and pedestrians. We had 
a little dramatization on the work- 
tables." 

A first grade group reported, 
"Someone suggested that we go for 


a walk and practice all the safety rules 
we have learned. We crossed the road 
between the orange lines, being very 
careful to look for cars. We found 
that many times we had to look three 
ways. We went uptown and prac- 
ticed walking across the street when 
the lights said, 'Go.' " 

Another first grade in February had 
a reading lesson, a spelling lesson, a 
writing lesson, a group story-writing 
lesson, a school ground safety lesson, 
and a trip uptown to study meanings 
of the words they had used and to 
watch for turning cars. 

And still another first grade made 
a stop and go sign using a cardboard 
cubical box about eight inches by 
eight inches by eight inches with red 
and green circles for lights, that re- 
volved on a broomstick. They had a 
lot of fun playing with it while the 
schoolroom was marked off like 
streets and children as cars ran and 
turned and stopped as they should. 

A third grade teacher wrote, ‘In 
our schoolroom we discussed the red 
and green lights of the traffic signal, 
their purpose and operation. We 
dramatized crossing streets on the 
green signal. A few days later we 
went to the intersection of Spring and 
College Streets and practiced cross- 
ing at the proper time. | was sur- 
prised at the confusion which most of 
the children felt when asked to make 
the crossing alone. Because they could 
see both the red and green lights at 
the same time, they were not sure 
which was theirs to follow.’ One 
month later, after reviews were con- 
ducted, the same group "went to a 
stop light where each child was re- 
quired to make a crossing alone. 
Three children only required help in 
making a safe crossing.” 

A fourth grade teacher reported 
use of clippings on the bulletin board, 
counting of parked cars that presented 
dangers to pedestrians, original 
rhymes and stories written and read, 
rules memorized, and scrambled rules 
on the blackboard to be unscrambled. 

Some original rhymes. from a fifth 
grade class said: 
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“Obey each safety rule 
On the way to school." 
“Look,” said Johnny, “the light is red." 
"We can't go now," his playmate said, 
“Watch out when there ere roads that bend, 
Or you know where you will end." 


The eighth grade, besides its 
monthly safety lessons, furnished the 
members for the safety patrol and 
had charge of the bimonthly fire drill. 

Fire Prevention Week was observed 
in cooperation with the Red Cross. 
Every child carried home question- 
naires concerning fire hazards in their 
homes. About seventy-five per cent 
of the homes answered the questions 
and returned the slips. 

In April the free film, "Bicycling 
with Complete Safety," furnished by 
the American Automobile Association, 
was shown to the school. 

The plan for 1941-42 includes be- 
sides the things tried previously a 
Crichlow Safety Club consisting of the 
safety patrol and members elected 
from each room to meet regularly and 
promote the safety program. A de- 
vice for determining the S. Q. (safety 
quotient) of each school child will be 
tried. 

Working together in this realistic 
and living laboratory, the teachers and 
pupils are evidencing an awakened and 
continuous safety consciousness that 
cannot but spread and reflect itself 
in the homes and fix itself permanently 
in the minds of the adult population 
of Murfreesboro. Therefore this brief 
sketch is passed on to other schools 
in the hope that possibly it may be 
some help in salving this problem 
where a safety program is not now 
worked out. 


Financing Our County 


Government 
A Suggested Outline for a Unit in Eighth 


Grade History by Otis C. Hurst and Jodie 
Lee Tate, Members of History 432, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Maxine Mathews, Instructor. 


1. Needs and Resources of the Com- 
‘munity 
A. Every community needs to 
know how the tax money is 
spent. 
B. Every community has access 
to the following resources: 
court records, offices of the 
trustee, the sheriff, the register 
of deeds, the superintendent of 
schools, and the tax assessor. 

Il. Interest and Needs of the Children 
A. The spending of money ap- 
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peals to children, as well as to 
adults. 
B. Children should know how 
the public schools are. financed. 
C. They need a knowledge of 
the expense of running the 
county government, such as 
salaries of officials, the costs of 
courts, the building of roads, 
providing for the handicapped, 
and maintaining the jails. 

Ill. Aims 
A. To develop good citizenship. 
B. To understand the workings 
of a county court. 
C. To appreciate present-day 
problems. 

IV. Developing the Unit 
A. Visiting a session of the 
county court. 
B. Checking records in the va- 
rious county offices. 
C. Discussing the collection and 
the expenditure of tax money. 
D. Studying the different types 
of taxes. 
E. Dividing an imaginary dol- 
lar to show the allotments for 
the different purposes. 
F. Visiting the jail, the county 
home, and the county welfare 
department. 
G. Writing a letter to the coun- 
ty judge, or to the county court 
chairman, asking for informa- 
tion on bonds, sinking funds, 
etc. 
H. Writing a letter to the chair- 
man of the county budget com- 
mittee, asking how the budget 
is planned. 
|. Inviting the local member of 
the county court to speak to 
the class on the work of the 
court. 

V. Culminating Activity 
Having an imaginary county 
court session at which time the 
budget is brought up for dis- 
cussion and for adoption. 

VI. Evaluation 
A. Do the children have a clear- 
er understanding of where the 
tax money goes? 
B. Is there a better attitude 
regarding taxation? 
C. Is there a deeper respect 
for the county government? 

Vil. Leads to Other Units 
A. Financing state and national 
governments. 
B. State transportation. 


James L. Gore 











On October 27, Tennessee lost one 
of its most popular and capable young 
educators in the death of James L. 
Gore. For the past five years Jimmie" 
has been prominently connected with 
the State Department of Education, 
and at the time of his death he was 
Assistant Director and Supervisor of 
Case Work in the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Before coming 
to the state department he served as 
principal and teacher in different 
schools of Middle Tennessee. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from State 
Teachers College at Murfreesboro and 
his M.A. degree from Peabody, and 
was a member of the Pi Gamma Mu 
and Phi Delta Kappa honorary fra- 
ternities. 

* 


New Books Received 


BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Edited by Maurine H. Faw. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company. Price, $1.50. 245 
pages. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. Vol. 79, 1941. Nationa! 
Education Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 991 pages. 


BETTER RURAL LIVING. By Paul W. Chap- 
man. Science Research Associates. Price, 
$0.84. 208 pages. 


BETTER RURAL COMMUNITIES. By Paul W. 
Chapman. Science Research Associates. 
Price, $0.88. 251 pages. 


BETTER RURAL CAREERS. By Paul W. Chap- 
man. Science Research Associates. Price, 
$0.92. 316 pages. 

The Southern Progress Series in Rural Living 
is the first elementary series in this field. It 
provides a background in the economic and 
social aspects of Southern rural life which is 


‘ particularly valuable for the young people 


who will not continue their education beyond 
the elementary school and the early years of 
the high school. 
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Speech and. Creative 
Education 


PAUL L. SOPER 


University of Tennessee 


Speech education at the secondary 
school level is affected by three im- 
portant influences: the traditional liber- 
al arts point of view, the vocational 
approach, and the new impetus to- 
ward creative education. Traditional 
liberal arts procedures are basically 
theoretical and aesthetic; vocational 
procedures are technical, mechanical, 
and functional in aim. These two points 
of view are therefore fundamentally 
opposed. Creative education —the 
development of individual and social 
personality through the utmost possible 
encouragement of creative self-expres- 
sion—is significant to education gen- 
erally, and to speech education as 
well, because it reconciles these op- 
posed points of view. 

Creative education modifies liberal 
arts procedures by having students per- 
form rather than merely be told. Stu- 
dents are given every possible stimulus 
and liberty to set up and pursue to 
their ultimate conclusions projects of 
their own imagining and contriving. 
Creative education modifies vocational 
procedures and aims by developing 
social functioning, not only in the eco- 
nomic sphere, but in the personal, 
domestic, and aesthetic spheres as 
well. 

Speech education is particularly 
congenial with creative education pro- 
cedures and aims. Functionally speech 
partakes of both aesthetic and utili- 
tarian aims, usually at one and the 
same time. It is the chief means by 
which the individual functions, aesthet- 
ically and practically, in his social en- 
vironment. As the central aspect of 
social development of human beings 
above the level of the lower animals, 
speech is so utterly the crux of self- 
expression and social communication 
as to render many educators forget- 
ful of the fact. As an integral part 
of personality, inseparable from it, 
speech is the most intimately self-ex- 
pressive, and the most thoroughly crea- 
tive, of all means of expression. Small 
wonder, then, that adherents of crea- 
tive education and of training in so- 
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cial integration make speech training 
a central aspect of their programs. 

The schools which are developing 
individual and group projects, minimiz- 
ing traditional pedagogy and "meth- 
odizing,"" and building systematic pro- 
grams for training their students in 
social proficiency, are among the 
schools which have thoroughgoing 
speech programs. Although oral Eng- 
lish instruction is a valuable conces- 
sion to speech needs in the traditional 
literature and liberal arts curriculum, 
creative education advocates believe 
such training to be insufficient. They 
believe speech training to be, proper- 
ly, more than a mere adjunct of a 
course in literature, involving as a rule 
only such instruction and practice in 
the reading, interpretation, and ex- 
temporaneous expression of literary 
matter as is possible in the time which 
may be spared from the primary aims 
of the course. Nor are adherents of 
creative education willing to let speech 
training shift for itself as an extra- 
curricular activity, often supervised 
by a teacher not specially trained in 
speech. They are employing speech 
experts, and are giving curricular sta- 
tus to instruction in speech forms such 
as public forums, round tables, con- 
ference and committee techniques, ra- 
dio speaking, extempore speaking, and 
informal discussions suitable for va- 
rious domestic, commercial, and civic 
groups. 

Through such instruction many 
schools are educating students as par- 
ticipators in actual speaking situations 
such as most of them will, or should, 
take part in when they leave school. 
For this is the day of articulate citizen- 
ship, functioning through P.-T. A. 
groups, luncheon clubs, labor unions, 








LEARN TO EARN 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
our training and education. U. S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E210, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free pee k wi! 
positions for teachers. You will get full partic 
ulars telling what to do to get appointment. 


religious societies, book clubs, public 
forums, grange meetings, consumer 
groups, and numerous conference and 
committee procedures. 

In view of the important place 
speech has in the new creative and 
social aims of the secondary school, 
what ought the speech training pro- 
gram to include? The following sug- 
gestions are submitted for consider- 
ation: 

1. Every high school, even those 
employing small faculties, should if 
possible have a teacher of speech spe- 
cially trained in speech. Such train- 
ing should include expertness in speech 
analysis and in the techniques of par- 
ticular speech forms, as well as in 
voice and oral interpretation. Few 
who have not been trained for it 
possess the capacity to think through 
and express ideas with dignity, toler- 
ance, and confident force, and at the 
same time in a manner appropriate to 
a particular kind of speaking situation. 

2. Speech training should be pro- 
vided in full-fledged speech courses: 
and teacher and student time should 
be allowed for a systematic program. 
Perhaps more than any other subjects, 
speech and dramatics have been shunt- 
ed off upon teachers whose chief study 
and interests lie in other fields, and 
who are presumed to have some spare 
time and energy for this work. The 
very universality of speech as a so- 
cial instrument lends a general, but 
usually only superficial, familiarity with 
speech training needs and methods 
which encourages a makeshift disposi- 
tion of speech instruction. Moreover, 
the kinship (more apparent than real) 
of speech training with English com- 
position and literature gives a some- 
what specious justification for making 
speech instruction incident to what is, 
as far as training procedures are con- 
cerned, quite different. 

3. Valuable as extracurricular 
speech and dramatic activities are, 
they should merely supplement train- 
ing provided for credit, during regular 
school hours. In fact, where the lat- 
ter is adequate it may entirely ab- 
sorb the former. Several serious ob- 
stacles will always remain in the way 
of speech training conducted extra- 
curricularly. First, whatever is done 
either must draw upon that time and 


* energy of the participating students 
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and teachers which remain after 
regular curricular demands have been 
met or regular curricular demands 
must be slighted. Second, since ex- 


_ tracurricular activities are as a rule 


exhibitory and competitive, they are 
inevitably restricted to the few rather 
than open to students as a whole. Fi- 
nally, the pressure under which the 
coach of extracurricular speech 
events must work in preparing perform- 
ances virtually prohibits the systematic, 
basic instruction which general speech 


training requires and which curricular 
speech education may provide. 

4. Speech training should inélude 
actual and varied speaking occasions. 
Only through functioning as speakers 
in circumstances such as they must 
face as citizens, committee members, 
forum speakers, debaters, or lecturers 
can students even appreciate, let alone 
experience and gain competency in, 
the emotional adjustments and tech- 
niques necessary to successful perform- 
ance at such occasions. 








Recreational Conference in 
Montgomery County 


(Reported by Ruth H. Allen, Grade Teacher 
of Kirkwood School) 


During the last two weeks in August, 
Dr. Frank Smith and Miss Marie Marvel 
of Berea College, Kentucky, conducted 
a course in recreational activities at 
the Austin Peay Normal School in 
Clarksville, Tennessee. The course, 
somewhat in the form of a conference, 
was directed by Miss Anna L. Mc- 
Corkle, elementary supervisor and 
member of the Normal School. It was 
arranged by N. L. Carney, superin- 
tendent of schools of Montgomery 
County, Tennessee, primarily to meet 
the needs of rural communities. About 
sixty rural school teachers, most of 
whom were from Montgomery County, 
attended. The program included folk 
games and dances, rhythmical activi- 
ties, storytelling, folk songs, choral 
reading, and dramatics. 

In the reportorial terms of the press, 
the above facts are strictly accurate, 
but an account in black and white. can- 
not capture the spirit of this meeting. 
There was a lightheartedness, a spon- 
taneity, and an absence of “shop- 
talk," which are rare indeed at gather- 
ings' of teachers. The personality of 
the leaders, the lilting music of the 
game period, and the conversational, 
rather than rhetorical, air of the lecture 
classes, all tended to make this pos- 
sible. 

Only a stalwart soul, however, could 
have predicted such happy results, for, 
in preparing for the course, Dr. Smith 
and Miss Marvel faced at least three 
handicaps. For one'thing, two weeks 
is certainly no extensive time in which 
to instill the theory and spirit of recre- 
ation in so large a group. For another, 
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the members of this group, living some 
distance from the region in which Dr. 
Smith and Miss Marvel work, were 
quite unacquainted with their type of 
program. 

The third handicap was a psycho- 
logical condition which seems prevalent 
during these troubled days. It was 
built of worry over world affairs, local 
problems and personal responsibilities, 
and appeared in the form of a heavy 
atmosphere as the meeting began. 
That it lifted and faded utterly away 
before the first day was over was 
directly due to the skilled leadership 
of the two instructors. 

The definite practicality of the pro- 
gram was a feature that appealed to 
all who attended. It was superior to 
many courses in that it presented not 
merely background material alone, but 
a combination of the two. In this way 
the teachers became better fitted to 
work with community recreational 
problems as a whole, rather than with 
those of the school only. 

When it was discovered that in- 
dividual needs and interests were vary- 
ing, the members divided into smaller 
groups. Some who especially enjoyed 
Dr. Smith's collection of wooden 
games and puzzles organized a small 
shop and made similar indoor amuse- 
ment devices for their own use. Others 
preferred further study of folk games 
and dances. 

Another division was made to ac- 
commodate the different needs of 
primary and upper-grade teachers in 
regard to playground activities. When 
this happened, it was amusing to see 


how eager many were to participate in 
everything. Frequently the primary 
teachers requested something that the 
upper-grade group had played be- 
cause, "We heard that the others had 
so much fun learning it.” 

The much-quoted motto, “Learn to 
do by doing," was brought to vivid 
reality during the meeting. All who 
enrolled took an active part. Together 
they experimented with choral read- 
ing, blended voices in rousing old 
English rounds, and blundered through 
the intricacies of the ‘Cumberland 
Reel.’ Needless to say, all learned, 
also, the sad fact that tender muscles 
and stiff joints are apt to follow one's 
first experience with active folk games. 

Dr. Smith and Miss Marvel were 
quite generous in sharing their collec- 
tions of materials on music, games, and 
dances. In two “browsing periods” 
everyone had full opportunity to be- 
come familiar with sources of publi- 
cations of many types. By thus antic- 
ipating future needs, the instructors 
wisely provided their pupils with 
"something to grow on" after the 
course was over. 

Although a few spectators had 
drifted into the classes, no one realized 
how much interest had been created 
in the city and county until the climax 
of the meeting. This was in the form 
of a night session of folk activities, 
open to anyone who cared to be pres- 
ent. It was planned entirely as a just- 
for-fun party, and not as a demonstra- 
tion or a performance. Even with 
this prearranged air of informality, 
there were many who doubted if there 
would be enough guests to warrant the 
meeting, as the usually prosaic affairs 
of teachers do not often arouse the 
enthusiasm of the public. 

To the surprise of everyone, the num- 
ber of visitors doubled the highest 
expectations. Every square foot of 
floor space was utilized, as the quests, 
invited to take part, willingly and 
eagerly did so. It was not only a 
memorable social occasion, but a most 
auspicious beginning for the new 
county-wide recreational program. 


RECORD 

A sailor went dashing down the pier to « 
boat just as it was pulling out. The boat had 
moved off three or four yards, and he —- 
and fell, hitting the back of his head. 
several minutes he lay stunned. 

When he came to, the boat was several 
hundred yards from shore. He looked back, 
blinked a time or two, and shouted: © 

“Boy! Oh, boy, can | jump?” 





It Is Being Done 


BERNICE HOPPER 
State Department of Public Health, Nashville 


"| presume we will find nutrition edu- 
cation limited to high schools. After 
all, it's a pretty technical thing for 
grade teachers to handle," said one of 
our staff to me. 

And my answer? "That depends, | 
think, on how we define nutrition edu- 
cation. If it's details about vitamins, 
mineral, protein, etc., that we mean, 
these can be made too technical for 
most of us. But if it's just plain teach- 
ing foods, creating attitudes, devising 
ways to get children to eat the things 
we'd like them to eat, interesting boys 
and girls in their own growth and 
health, I'll wager we have teachers do- 
ing that right here and now—elemen- 
tary teachers from the primary grades 
right on up." 

So | set out to see which of us was 
right. Had my colleague of the health 
department won, this column would 
never have been written, but he didn't! 
Inquiry has brought to my desk stories 
of actual experiences from honest-to- 
goodness teachers. The editor of The 
Tennessee Teacher is being kind enough 
to give me space for retelling them 


to you. This month we've picked out 
stories about experiences built around 
the school lunch. 
As told to me by a county nurse: 
“The teachers of a two-room school 


caught the vision! The school lunch, 
why not start there? They found their 
children keenly interested in naming 
the foods which could qualify for a 
place in an A lunch. 

"The pattern used: 

"A milk drink 

"A raw vegetable or fruit 

"One or two filling sandwiches, such 
as peanut butter or egg on whole 
wheat bread. 

"From them, a menu was selected 
with an eye on the foods available in 
the homes. Then the chosen foods 
were brought to school and a lunch 
prepared. Attention was called to the 
use of wax paper and napkins. 

"After the demonstration, the rooms 
competed in a number of A lunches 
brought each day. From the first day 
on, every child brought at least one 
requirement, if not all of them, for an 
A lunch. 

“was amazed at the ingenuity those 
teachers used in correlating foods with 
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other school subjects. In English classes 
children wrote letters to food com- 
panies requesting free materials—pic- 
tures, pamphlets, and samples of foods; 
wrote social letters to friends telling 
about this unit of work; composed 
jingles and illustrated them with pic- 
tures. In spelling, they learned words 
needed for writing letters and reports. 
In art, they selected, cut, and mounted 
pictures of various foods; did free- 
hand drawings of vegetables and fruits: 
made charts on which they kept records 
of their growth. In arithmetic they 
weighed themselves and watched their 
growth curves; they studied prices in 
a near-by store and made such com- 
parisons as: 

The cost of a meal made entirely of home- 
grown foods with a meal in which everything 
was bought. 

The cost of ready-to-eat cereals 
cooked at home. 

The cost of home-canned vegetables and 
fruits with commercially canned. 

The cost of apples bought by the bushel 
or by the pound. 


The cost of homemade with bakery bread; 
canned goods with 


with those 


of fancy brands of 
standard brands. 

"In hygiene they learned the hows 
and whys of hand-washing, and really 
practiced the art; at lunch time they 
covered their desks with napkins and 
practiced arranging their lunches at- 
tractively. In social studies they talked 
of table manners, of how certain cus- 
toms came to be and why good man- 
ners pay. 

"As winter approached they made 
plans for the service of one hot dish 
daily. By this time parents were so 
interested that the P.-T. A. appointed 
a committee to help in finding the 
necessary equipment and making the 
necessary arrangements. ' 

This story came from a fourth grade 
teacher: 

"We read a story about Grand- 
mother's churn. Then we talked about 
yellow butter and how foods with yel- 
low and green color are important 
for health. So we decided to churn, 
to make butter for our lunchroom. 
We brought fresh sweet milk and kept 
it in fruit jars until it turned. We 
watched the cream rise and turn. We 
brought the milk on Monday intend- 
ing to churn on Tuesday but it failed 
to turn. One of the little boys who 
has never liked school from the day 


he started had to stay out on Tues- 
day to pick cotton. A man living 
near the child told me he cried to come 
to school and the man asked me to 
guess why. | had no idea. It was 
because he wanted to help churn. On 
Wednesday we churned and made a 
big bowl of butter. We used it in 
the lunchroom and the children en- 
joyed the creamed Irish potatoes pre- 
pared with their butter." 

This came from another teacher: 
"We have a hot lunch program in our 
school. At first it was run for profit. 
A great many questionable things were 
sold: candy, carbonated drinks, pea- 
nuts, individual pies and cakes. We 
noticed that if children could get past 
this array of nonessential items they 
purchased a plate lunch. Too often, 
however, their money was gone before 
they got to the lunches. So all of us 
put our heads together to see what 
we could do. The cook asked the 
home economics teacher to help her 
plan the menus. In return, she agreed 
to rearrange the counter so that most 
important foods would be most prom- 
inently displayed. Each day before 
noon we put the day's menu on the 
boards. Then either the home eco- 
nomics teacher or one of her students 
came in to explain why each food is 
served. Whenever possible, | tell my 
children a food story or teach them 
a food song. These things have worked 
wonders. Before we started our new 
scheme no whole-wheat bread was 
served; now no white bread is served. 
This is one example of the many foods 
my children have learned to eat. Our 
lunchroom has five long tables on 
each of which the children keep a pot 
of flowers or decoration. They make 
posters for the lunchroom and help 
find material for the bulletin board. 
The first six grades eat together. The 
children take turns returning thanks. 
The Home Economics Club girls act 
as hostesses, rotating the job each 
week. They are responsible for the 
thanks, filling the needs of the table, 
and seeing that all remain at the table 
until everyone has finished his dinner 
and then dismissing the group. This 
helps in making the dinner hour a social 
one instead of a few minutes to gulp 
food." 

Now | challange anyone to say these 
things shouldn't be cailed nutrition 
teaching. 

“All right, all right," agrees my hon- 
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orable colleague, ‘| grant you one 
point, but what else can you think of 
besides teaching tied up with school 
lunches?" 

Now, being a woman, | can't lose 
my argument. Won't those who read 
help me out? I'd like to tell him of 
things primary and first grade teachers 


are doing. | have one story but | need 
some more. Do write to me, please, 
about your experiences. Remember, 
the simplest things are important to 
me. | must win! 

Address: Bernice Hopper, State De- 
partment of Public Health, Nashville, 
Tennessee. : 





With the A. 
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An Announcement: 

It is with regret that we announce 
the resignation of Miss Dorothy Green, 
editor of the A. C. E. page. Miss 
Green has been transferred to one of 
the Memphis high schools, and can no 
longer serve in an A. C. E. capacity. 

It has not yet been determined who 
will take Miss Green's place. In the 
meantime, news items may be sent to 
the state president. They will be for- 
warded to the new editor at the proper 
time. 

iJ 


Now that another autumn is here, 
A. C. E.'s are springing into new life 


again. Washington County has or- 
ganized its first A. C. E. Miss Emma 
Farrell of the demonstration school, 
Teachers College, Johnson City, was 
instrumental in the organization of this 
branch. Other new local branches are, 
Warren County, president, Miss Bessie 
Lee Mason; Decatur County, president, 
Mrs. Louis Welsh; Carroll County, 
president, Mrs. Pearl Porter. Also, 
Hardin County is reaffiliating with the 
state and national organizations this 
year. 

Elsewhere on this page is a news item 
from the Blount County A. C. E., which 
is also newly organized. We welcome 
these new associations with a depth of 
feeling that can find expression only 
in the benefits they can bring the 
children whose lives they affect. 

Some very beautiful and interesting 
yearbooks have been submitted. In 
other cases, the series of programs for 
the year have been sent in. We are 
glad to get these too. By the way, 
it will be worth anyone's time to ex- 
amine the yearbook of the Giles Coun- 
ty A. C. E. Congratulations, Mr. 
Wilkes and Mrs. Reed. 
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C. E. 


RUAH ELMINA ROBINSON 
State President, Acting Editor 


GREETINGS TO BLOUNT COUNTY A. C. E. 

A new A. C. E. branch has been or- 
ganized in Blount County with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. 
Thelma Maxey; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Herman Gates; second vice-presi- 
dent, Lucille Lane; secretary-treasurer, 
Bernard Boyatt; publications chairman, 
Fred Sentell. The first meeting, a 
games party, was held September 12. 
Superintendent and Mrs. L. M. Ross, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Goddard 


were special guests. 
e 


DECATUR COUNTY A. C. E. HAS PICNIC 

On September 25, the Decatur 
County A. C. E. held a picnic at the 
park just outside Parsons. Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Palmer and the mem- 
bers of the board of education were 
invited guests. After the picnic, the 
president, Mrs. Louis Welsh, led a 
discussion on the circulation and use 
of books. Singing games were played 
after the program. 


GILES COUNTY A. C. E. 

The Giles County A. C. E. is pub- 
lishing, in both of its local newspapers, 
a series of stories for young children. 
This is a service which is worthy of 
consideration by all A. C. E. branches. 

On Saturday, September 27, this 
association conducted a “School on 
Wheels,” at which time one hundred 
teachers visited nine Giles County 
schools where modern school practices 
are being followed. 


A TEACHER'S PRAYER 
God, | beseech, regard grant unto me 
For every tender personality 
Of thy creation; make me patient, 
kind, 
And understanding of the childish 


mind. 


Give me of faith an infinite amount, 
Of smiles one from each angel in your 
count. 
Of courage to do rightly, give me all 
That mortal here may have; and, God, 
recall 
Small fears of criticism, thoughts of 
greed, 
And give me wisdom daily as | need. 
Give me of love from thy own bound- 
less hand ; 
That over hate | may victorious stand. 
May | of class or creed be unaware— 
Dear God, for all who teach, this is 
my prayer. 
—R. E.R. 
* 


SUNRISE IN THE BLUE RIDGE : 
The wind whispers through the pine 
trees, 
The mountains veil themselves in 
mist. 
The birds awake and softly twitter 
To each other in their nests. 


Slowly comes the rosy dawning, 
With tapering fingers of faintest 
light, 
Then the sun in all his splendor! 
Gone the night. 
—Racheal Jane Sanders. 


The Shelby County A. C. E. held 
a joint meeting with the Memphis 
A. C. E. at a dinner, at the University 
Center, Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 8. 

The program for the evening con- 
sisted of reports from the National 
Convention which met at Oakland, 
California, in July. 

The new officers for the Shelby 
County A. C. E. for 1941-42 are: 
President—Mrs. Mary B. Dixon. 
Vice-President—Miss Leone Hudson. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Cath- 

erine McAuley. 

Publicity Chairman — Miss Lucille 
Harmon. 

Program Committee — Miss Claire 
Cayce, Miss Bess Abernathy, Miss 
Jean Craig, Miss Oneida Leake, 
Mrs. Robert Douglass, Miss Susie 
Bazemore, and Miss Margaret Flem- 
ing.—Lucille Harmon. 


PUZZLED 
A farmer was losing his temper trying to 
drive two mules into a field when the parson 
came by. 
"You are just the man | want to see,” sald 
the farmer. “Tell me, how did Noah get 
these into the ark?" . 
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A Man-Made Metal 





This article was chosen from a group 
of thirty-five stories entitled STORIES 
OF TENNESSEE which have been pre- 
pared by the Tennessee Writers’ Project. 
A complete manuscript may be obtained 
without charge by any superintendent 
or principal who is interested in print- 
ing or mimeographing the stories for 
use as supplementary reading. Address 
of the project is 423'/. Church Street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 











In the big pot rooms, rows of 
cauldrons hold boiling potions of 
devil's broth—a dull red mixture of 
aluminum chloride and cryolite and 
carbon electrodes. 

"Pot punchers,”” dressed in once 
white robes, goggles, and leather leg- 
gings, stand beside them with fifteen- 
foot ladles stirring the "soup." 

Electricity is coursing steadily 
through the liquid. Before long there 
will be a separation of the molten mass, 
and what sinks to the bottom will be 
drawn off and poured into moulds. 
The ingots resulting will be pure alu- 
minum. 

Several of these large pot rooms 
comprise one part of the gigantic 
Aluminum Company of America plant 
at Alcoa, Tennessee, where aluminum 
is refined from ore. 

Unlike most Tennessee industries, the 
aluminum plant is located great dis- 
tances from sources of raw material. 
It is so situated as to be near a plenti- 
ful supply of low-cost hydroelectric 
power. 

The process of refining aluminum ore, 
discovered in 1886 by a twenty-two 
year old chemistry student named 
Charles Hall, requires a large amount 
of electricity. From the Alcoa plant 
alone the Tennessee Valley Authority 
derives a $1,500,000 revenue annually. 
It supplies the Alcoa plant with more 
electricity than is used by a city of 
100,000 persons. 

In Alcoa, where the big plant has 
steadily grown since its beginning in 
1914, there is a new $15,000,000 ex- 
pansion program underway, to be com- 
pleted in 1942. When this is accom- 
plished, the Alcoa plant will have in- 
creased its employment roll to 10,000, 
employing nearly one out of every 
three persons who live in Blount 
County. Its production will exceed 
that of any of the other twenty-one 
plants in the United States. 

In the mountain regions of South 
America and in the hill country of 
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Arkansas is found a red clay substance 
known as bauxite. It is from this ore 
that aluminum is extracted. 

From the mines, the bauxite goes 
to a refining plant in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, where it is processed into a 
white, salt-like substance known as 
calcined alumina. Then, arriving at the 
reduction unit at Alcoa, it is poured 
into the pots, which are really troughs 
twenty feet long and three feet wide. 
In each of these pots, there are six or 
eight carbon sticks eighteen inches in 
diameter. Electric current introduced 
into the ore through these carbon elec- 
trodes brings it to a molten form 
reaching 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
thus causing the pure aluminum to 
separate from foreign matter and sink 
to the bottom. 

When the aluminum has been drawn 
off into the moulds which make ingots 
varying in weight from 200 to 3,000 
pounds, dependent upon the require- 
ments of the manufacturers, it is al- 
lowed to harden. Then the ingots are 
reheated to remove any impurities 
which may still remain. After they 
have cooled a second time, they are 
sent to the fabrication unit of the 
Alcoa plant, where giant rollers, ex- 
erting great pressure, flatten the ingots 
into sheets of varying thickness and 
size. Some sheets are only a few 
inches in length; others are as much 








GINGER! 














“Tm 


etty good at peeling potatoes if 
ve any good at arithmetic.” 


as sixty feet long. The metal is then 
ready for the manufacturer. 

As a result of Hall's discovery, 
aluminum dropped in cost from its 
1859 value of $545 a pound to its 
present-day value of eighteen to 
twenty cents a pound, and rose in 
tonnage produced to the fifth rank- 
ing metal in the United States. 

Because of its unusual lightness and 
strength, aluminum has revolutionized 
the transportation industry which uti- 
lizes thirty-eight per cent of the total 
produced, and fashions from it swift, 
gleaming-bodied airplanes and lean, 
lightweight, fast-moving railway trains. 
Aluminum is now used as part of an 
alloy in some 430,000 miles of power 
lines in the United States alone. It 
has facilitated improvement in bridge 
and skyscraper construction. In every 
home today there is something made 
of aluminum. The housewife finds it 
serviceable in the form of durable and 
handy kitchen utensils. 

In contrast to this, when aluminum 
first made its appearance in 1855, it 
was immediately placed on a par with 
gold, silver and platinum. The emperor 
Napoleon Ill, of France, much inter- 
ested in the metal, ordered it pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient for the 
manufacture of military equipment, 
but the enormous production cost soon 
proved the inadvisability of this, and 
he was forced to content himself with 
aluminum buttons for his best uniform. 
He gave special guests at his banquets 
knives, forks, and spoons made of alu- 
minum, while the lesser guests ate with 
tableware of gold and silver. Alumi- 
num for use in jewelry brought the 
same price as platinum. There is a 
story of an Englishman who, "given his 
choice of platinum or aluminum- 
mounted binoculars for the same price, 
promptly chose the aluminum mount- 
ing. 

Since electricity plays such an im- 
portant part in the production of this 
metal, further expansion is probable 
in Tennessee, where unlimited power 
resources and native labor are fash- 
ioning a vast industrial area, prosper- 
ous, lusty, and potent in the making of 
America. 
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RETORTS VARIOUS 

"I've a friend I'd like you girls to meet.” 

Athletic Girl: "What can he do?” 

Chorus Girl: "How much has he?" 

Literary Girl: "What does he read?" 

Society Girl: “Who are his family?” 

Religious Girl: "What church does he be- 
long to?” 

College Girl: "Where is he?"—Gargoyle. 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 2nd Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Pupils’ Supplies 
Teacher Instructional Material 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Equipment 


1941-42 CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


Two Complete Stores to Serve You 























HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















A Complete Serice FOR 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


We Handle All Library Books 
Approved for Purchase with 
State Aid to Tennessee Schools 














We Can Fill Your By purchasing your entire list of books from this TENNESSEE FIRM, located 
Complete Order in the heart of the state, you will save yourself the TIME, TROUBLE, and EX- 


TRA EXPENSE necessarily incurred in ordering from several different sources. 


We Can Give You Our company operates on a WHOLESALE basis, giving liberal discounts to 
Wholesale Prices schools. May we urge that BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER you 
ask us for our QUOTATIONS, transportation prepaid? 


We Handle Only To avoid possible confusion to prospective purchasers, we handle ONLY AP- 
Approved Books PROVED BOOKS. EVERY library book listed for sale by us is APPROVED 
FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 


We Can Have Your We can have any books you wish to bay PREBOUND at a REASONABLE 
Books Prebound PRICE by one of the nation’s LARGEST, CERTIFIED, CLASS A BIND- 
ERIES, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID. 


We Carry a Com- Our stock contains EVERY READER APPROVED FOR PURCHASE 
plete Line of WITH STATE AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. These readers are sub- 
Readers ject to the same LIBERAL DISCOUNT as other library books. 


We Provide You an Our DISPLAY ROOM, occupying one ENTIRE FLOOR of our building at 
Opportunity to See 172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee, contains about TEN 
Our Books ‘ THOUSAND titles of library books, and approximately NINE HUNDRED 

different readers for grades 1-8. We CORDIALLY INVITE YOU to visit our 
display room the next time you are in Nashville, and EXAMINE FOR YOURSELF the books you are 
planning to purchase. 


We Publish Catalogs and Lists of Our Books 


The Tennessee Book Company publishes, for your con Supplementary Reader List, 1941-42 (containing about 
900 selected titles). 


venience, the following catalogs and lists: 


Catalog of Library Books for Junior and Senior High 
Catalog of Library Books for Elementary Schools Schools. 
(containing about 4,000 selected titles) A List of Magazines Suitable for School Libraries. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY © asivits'tenmesste 


MRS. J. E. BOSWORTH, Head of Library Department 














